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REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN INDUS- 
TRY. By JAMEs Myers. New York, George H. Doran 
Co., 1924. $2.00. 

To the intrinsic value of this book is added that 
which it gains by virtue of the author’s position and 
experience. Mr. Myers occupies a unique position 
at the Dutchess Bleachery, Wappingers Falls, N. Y., 
as secretary of the Board of Operatives, which makes 
him a sort of “liaison officer” between management 
and workers. The employes consider that he “belongs 
to them.” At the same time the employer shares all 
his major convictions and gives him free reign in his 
efforts to promote democracy in the establishment. 


Mr. Myers points to the serious menace to industry 
caused by the maladjustments of its human elements. 
The problem is becoming more generally recognized 
and there is an increasing groping for the solution. 
r. Myers maintains that scientific study must be 
given to the human factor in industry; that all other 
approaches to the labor problem have broken down; 
welfare work has been tried and found wanting; social 
legislation has contributed slight progress (particu- 
larly in limiting hours of work for women and chil- 
dren, safeguarding machinery, regulating dangerous 
occupations and providing workmen’s compensation 
and accident insurance). Personnel work has been 
tried and within a limited scope has assisted in in- 
troducing a certain degree of order into the manage- 
ment of the human factor. A more scientific approach 
is being made by those industrial engineers concerned 
with “basic human instincts” and their relation to 
industry. But all this still leaves the fundamental 
dificulty untouched. 

The author gives a readable, popular discussion of 
the causes of industrial unrest, showing the evolution 
of the status of the worker from slave to serf and 
from serf to the present employer-employe relation- 
ship, which gives him a certain theoretical freedom, 
but which, he considers, remains a master-servant 
relationship. ‘This is the ‘law’ of industrial relations 
upon which modern capitalism is built. Nor is the 
‘Master and Servant’ relation a mere matter of legal 
terminology. It describes with unusual accuracy the 
etual relations of employer and employe in our 
odern factories. We shall not understand ‘the labor 
problem’ until we sense the significance of this ‘Master 
and Servant’ industrial relation and note its reactions and 
tesults in modern industry.” 


These results, the author contends, have brought 
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about an industrial autocracy. “Labor of necessity 
must pick its leaders for war, desperate war against 
great odds with most of the powerful weapons in the 
hands of the enemy. . Force will be used by 
Labor to the exact degree that it is utilized by Capital 
unless the power applied by the owning class be 
such as absolutely to annihilate all spirit of manhood 
in the workers and reduce them to a state of abject 
slavery. If this were done, civilization would again 
fall by its own weight.” 

The author then presents a discussion of employe 
representation as a means of working toward a new 
industrial relation which will do away with the 
master-servant structure and its destructive influence. 
However, he treats this form of experiment critically 
and analyzes the types of plan now in existence in 
an endeavor to show that those which are little more 
than fine phrases make little if any contribution to 
a solution of the problem. He discusses the plans 
which give to industrial committees or assemblies 
merely advisory powers; the plans which provide for 
arbitration when men and management cannot agree; 
those which make provision for representation of the © 
workers on the Board of Directors of the company 
(and there are only five at present which do so pro- 
vide); and then he tests the sincerity of the plan by 
the attitude of the company toward labor unions, 
showing that employe representation does not pre- 
clude union organization but may work side by side 
with it, if it is the wish of the employes to organize. 
The technique of employe representation and the sys- 
tem at work are then discussed. ° 

A. BC. 


SOCIALISM—CRITICAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE. 
By «J. Ramsay MacDonatp. Indianapolis, Bobbs 
Merrill Co., 1924. $2.50. (New Edition.) 

Those, whose estimate of the British Labor Premier 
rests upon his unfortunate handling of the recent Zinoviev 
affair or upon rather belligerent and not too carefully 
considered statements made in the heat of an election 
campaign, will find in his “Socialism” a considerable sur- 
prise. It is an emphatic defense of what we would call 
in America the “fundamentals of constitutional govern- 
ment.” It attacks sovietism much more effectually than 
its professional opponents have done. It pleads elo- 
quently for an organization of society based on spiritual, 
not material concepts. 

Mr. MacDonald is an evolutionist in his social phil- 
osophy as all readers of his “Parliament and Revolution” 


| 


well know. No generation, he observes, can build save 
on the foundations it finds already laid. Moreover, he 
is never the protagonist of a single class. There is an 
inclusiveness, a universality, in his social thinking that 
makes him abhor anything like Russian Bolshevism. This 
attitude of disapproval is not based—as is the case with 
the more incessant and vocal critics of Russia—upon 
superficial observations of certain events, but upon a 
thoroughgoing philosophic appraisal. Along with soviet- 
ism, guild socialism goes into the discard as does every 
other theory of political or industrial organization that 
thinks of a man as an industrialist before it thinks of 
him as a citizen. Of all such theories Mr. MacDonald 
says: “They must not be regarded as part of Socialist 
theory. In that, the State remains in its proper place, 
holding the power of supreme sovereignty not only be- 
cause its interests are communal and not sectional or 
functional, but also because under any reasonable form 
of economic and industrial organization mere industrial 
interests will fill a much smaller part of life than they 
now do.” And again: “The greatest need to-day is to 
turn the workman into a man with all the width of mind 
and interest that that involves. The tendency of func- 
tional representation is in exactly the opposite direction. 
It would translate industrial specialization into civic 
specialization. The Socialist hopes to make mechanical 
production—the mere toiling part of life—of diminishing 
relative importance to the cultural part of life. . . . 
That, for instance, a guild of teachers should control edu- 
cation to the exclusion of all other members of the com- 
munity is a vilely reactionary and subversive proposal.” 

The belligerent, class-conscious labor leader will find 
little satisfaction in the Labor Premier’s treatment of in- 
dustrial action. He finds a place for such action but 
declares : “A workshop conflict between capital and labor— 

, the kind of conflict typified by a strike . . . can 

offer no prospects for a better system of distribution.” 

Elsewhere he asks: “Who . . . can justify every 

demand that labor may present, or look with satisfaction 
on every use that it makes of its opportunities? I cer- 
tainly do not, and I know of no Socialist who does.” 
Trade unions, he concludes, are “absolutely necessary for 
defense; they are weak for progress.” Mr. MacDonald 
goes so far as to point out, as conservatives in this coun- 
try are continually doing, that agreements between Capital 
and Labor for the maintenance of good wages may result, 
and have resulted, in inflicting hardship upon the consumer. 
He looks with suspicion upon any form of industrial 
autonomy that leaves out the community itself. The 
famous “Whitley Councils” he finds on the whole un- 
successful and without promise for the future. 

Mr. MacDonald sees as a social and economic goal an 
order in which the State remains supreme, with represen- 
tative government essentially unchanged. Property is not 
to be destroyed: “To talk of abolishing property is folly, 
and those who think that Socialists do so only betray an 
ignorance of the matter. But the ‘right’ of property 
should have to be earned, and social utility is the only 
test.” But when the defense of property is “nothing 
more than a defense of economic interests, Society as a 
whole will never join in that defense, though classes 
may.” Capital likewise remains. Adam Smith’s dictum 


of his modern disciples would like to expurgate) Mr. 
facDonald temperately refers to as “a statement very 
much in need of analysis and definition.” 

The Labor Premier is concerned most of all with ques- 
tions of motive and of service. While abhorring com- 
munism in its technical sense he is fond of the word 


that labor is the source of all wealth (a remark that many | 
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“communal.” The familiar argument that only self- 
interest will drive men to work he counters with the 
charge that the failure to supply adequate motives to keep 
men productively at work is a conspicuous fault of the 
present economic regime. “The whip had a certain in- 
fluence on the worker’s physical energy, it had none on 
his moral or intellectual energy.” He counts on the 
psychology of cooperation to keep the mass of men at 
work and upon the automatic denial of property re- 
wards in the absence of service, to take care of the 
shirker. Industry is to provide its own capital and financ- 
ing business enterprise is to become a communal function. 

Here, in epitome, is Ramsay MacDonald’s brand of 
Socialism. At many points most economists will think his 
defenses vulnerable, but in any case his philosophy is 
worth knowing at first hand. 

F. J. 


THE FIRST TIME IN HISTORY. By Anna Louise 
Stronc. New York, Boni and Liveright, 1924. $2.00. 


Miss Strong has seen Russia, in woe and in weal, and 

has faith in its Soviet government. As a relief worker 
and correspondent, she has seen its ghastly brutality, its 
ruthless enforcement of law, its starving millions, its 
national spirit, its great potentialities, and its idealism. 
She gives the facts and explains their relation to the 
Communist goal of political organization, industrial de- 
velopment, financial control, natural resources, agricultural 
expansion, municipal regimes, social problems, religion 
and education. Russia’s soil, its people and its hope are 
shown through the gray veil of want, ignorance and 
political isolation. Its errors, for the most part admitted, 
are great and costly. But Miss Strong insists that for 
“the first time in history,” the dignity of the individual 
soul, and thus the welfare of all citizens, is made the 
cornerstone of political practice as well as theory. Russia 
“starts, not as America did, on the belief in individual 
access to the wealth of nature, but on the principle of 
collective ownership of all natural resources, and collective 
operation as fast as she can organise it. She believes 
that common planning and common ownership is the road 
to the greatest justice and the happiness of all. 
The thing that impresses me most about the Communists 
in Russia is not their self-sacrifice, but the ease with 
which they take the state-wide point of view, unconscious 
of self-sacrifice. They do not think it strange that they 
should put their whole lives at the disposal of a Party, 
in plans for a future they will never live tosee. . . . 
The Communists I meet who are giving their lives for 
the Revolution, think not that they are heroic, but that 
they are doing the sensible social thing. 

“This is something really new. There have been many 
revolutions ; there have been many nations that have acted 
and felt as a unit under transient emotions of wartime. 
But never has a great society in control of a nation, 
organised persistently and with common mind, the energies 


of peace.” 
E. B. 


WHAT AILS OUR YOUTH? By Georce A. Cor. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. $1.25. 


In this stimulating little book, Professor Coe discusses 
the problem of an education fitted to the world’s needs. 
He says first that the problem of youth is the problem 
of maturity as well, since both are affected by rapidly 
changing conditions of the modern world. The difficulty 
may be summarized as “lack of education in the vocation 
of living.” There is little or no effort being put forth to 
change this condition, which is due to: (1) the fact that 


teaching is still regarded as “something done by the teacher 
to the student;” (2) the manner of handling specializa- 
tion in teaching; (3) the financial dependence of colleges 
j and universities ; (4) the general acceptance of the ethical 
ideas of the modern nationalistic state. 

Professor Coe suggests that in addition to providing 
certain types of knowledge and abilities education should 
also include the assumptions “that this is and ought to 
be a changing social world, and that the prime function 
of educated men and women is to make appropriate 
social changes.” 

If we are to have “a deliberate thought-guided social 
evolution” the “natural variability of youth” should be 
trained by providing as a part of education “a focalized 
and concrete ethical outlook,” “knowledge of the struc- 
ture, the processes, and the strains and conflicts of present 
society ;” vital knowledge, which includes critical judg- 
ment of facts; and “experience in making social changes.” 
Religious organizations do not supply the need because 
they do not teach that our religion is still in the making; 
denominational schools do not regard religious education 
as their primary function; the denominational schools 
“imitate state institutions instead of developing distinctive 
excellencies ;” the value of religious foundations at state 
schools depends upon their administration, and on whether 
the courses offered recognize that religion is still in the 
making and provide “a study of the proper work of 
religion in our world.” 

In conclusion, Professor Coe says: “The supreme 
corrective for the ailments of modern youth is conscious 
participation with God and fellow men in the creation of 
a new order of society. We must provide scope 
within religion and the church for young people’s powers 
of criticism, their readiness to experiment, their capacity 
for reversing themselves, their belief that the unprece- 
\dented is possible and that it can be better than any prec- 
ledent. . . Our chief problem here, as elsewhere, is to 
induce ourselves, the mature and privileged portion of the 
church, to humble ourselves, . . . and become, ourselves, 
fully cooperative. The variability of youth is a 
normal and proper organ for the self-revelation of God.” 


— 


REBELLION IN LABOR UNIONS. By Sytvia 
Kopatp. New York, Boni and Liveright, 1924. $2.00. 
The dissension within labor union ranks, the dis- 
satisfaction and conflict between rank and file mem- 
bership and labor union officials, presents a problem 
of grave concern to all those within the labor move- 
ment and to all those outside who are interested in its 
progress. 
_ Conflict to a greater or less degree has been present 
in the labor movement back even to the days of the 
Knights of Labor. However, its cause and temper 
have been changing with new conditions. Miss 
Kopald discusses four recent upheavals: the conflict 
between the Illinois miners and their officials in 1919, 
the “outlaw” rail strike of April, 1920, the “vacation” 
movement among the printers of New York City in 
1919, and the Web pressmen’s strike in New York 
City in September 1923, a rank and file movement, 
unauthorized by officials, which cost the local union 
s charter. 
Commenting upon these four samples, after giving 
their circumstances and the manner of their suppres- 
sion, the author says: “It is not only that they went 
counter in almost every respect to the pre-war opposi- 
tion movements—that they arose spontaneously; that 
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they were fought within the union; that the bulk of 
their support came from the bread and butter union- 
ists whom the radicals attempted to lead only after 
the upheaval began; that they fought not only with- 
out a definite philosophy but without definitely for- 
mulating generally accepted aims. It is also that 
these strikes were so similar in development, and so 
similar in their suppression that they may be sympto- 
matic of a trend that stretches well in the future.” In 
each of these four instances “a ‘bread and butter’ im- 
patience exploded into an internal union conflict.” 
In Illinois in 1919 the miners rebelled against the en- 
forcement of a contract which meant the continua- 
tion of 1917 wage rates through 1919, a period of 
increased living costs and reduced employment. The 
railroad workers were roused by a continuing wage 
level during a period of mounting living costs. Their 
demands for advances were postponed from month 
to month for over a year. The printers in 1919 in 
New York City were pursuing a campaign for in- 
creased wages and shorter hours. The Web press- 
men were dissatisfied with a wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions award which they felt held them to 
a standard below that required. 


There are many complicated contributing factors 
to this serious situation. In the instances discussed 
by the author detail is given which does not in all 
instances illuminate the problem, and on a broader 
basis more fundamental conclusions could be arrived 
at. However, this is a situation which must be 
studied carefully and which demands the attention 
particularly of those within the labor movement. 
Exhaustive, adequate discussions of the subject are 
lacking. 


A. 


THE ETHICS OF JOURNALISM. By NE tson 
Antrim Crawrorp. New York, Altred A. Knopf, 
1924. $2.75. 

In this volume, which is intended for class-room use, 
Professor Crawford of the Department of Industrial 
Journalism of Kansas State Agricultural College 
discusses the weaknesses of the daily press, analyzes 
their causes, and suggests methods of improvement. 
While he recognizes the tendency of newspapers to 
present inaccurate, partial, biased, or highly-colored 
news and to omit really important news he does not 
believe that this dun be traced chiefly to financial 
control by advertisers or “big business” in general. 
Control by advertisers, he admits, has frequently been 
tried, but he thinks that: “Where a newspaper is 
unable to withstand an attack by advertisers, it is 
weak in either financial backing or editorial prestige, 
commonly in both.” He does say, however, that on 
large newspapers, “circulation is merely a means to 
an end, that end being advertising,” and reminds the 
reader that a large newspaper “seldom gets enough 
from subscribers and newsstand buyers to pay its 
paper bills.” 

The real cause, Mr. Crawford believes, is “not 
corruption, but ignorance, inertia and fear.” This fear 
is not a physical fear, but “rather an intellectual and 
spiritual fear . . . fear of and deference to the herd, 


the whole body of people within the nation.” This 
affects the entire newspaper from the reporter to 
the publisher, and is manifested especially in “con- 
scious unwillingness to give the people the facts.” 
The author’s philosophy of journalism is “a philos- 


ophy which presents objectivity in the dissemina- 
tion of facts as the primary ideal of the press.” This 
principle is discussed in relation to the proper balanc- 
ng of news so that certain subjects may not be given 
undue space while others, possibly more important, 
are entirely omitted; to sensationalism which, he be- 
lieves, is gradually becoming less serious; and to 
editorial leadership, which is losing its influence. 


The question of raising professional standards is 
also discussed at some length, including proposed legal 
methods, the usefulness of associations of journalists, 
the duties of the newspaper and the individual jour- 
nalist in this connection, and the importance of schools 
of journalism. LMC 


COMMUNITIES OF THE PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Ernest S. Wooster. Newllano, Louisiana, Llano 
Colonist, 1924. $1.00. 


Mr. Wooster, of the Llano Colony, furnishes brief 
sketches of thirty-four cooperative communities of the 
past and a dozen or more of the present. These sketches 
are wholly inadequate for historical purposes, consisting 
for the most part of clippings, portions of letters and 
extracts from other volumes, particularly Hind’s “Ameri- 
can Communities.” Mr. Wooster’s use of these unfinished 
accounts is legitimate, however, since his limited object 
is to determine causes for failure and reasons for success. 
If numerical averages are supportable evidence, coopera- 
tive communities based upon religious principles are far 
more successful than those based upon economic prin- 
ciples. In religious communities, economic communal 
activities are regarded as means toward spiritual ends. In 
communities with predominantly economic foundations, 
economic determinism becomes Alpha and Omega. In 
opposition to this evidence the author insists that co- 
\operative communities may succeed without dogmatic 

eligious bases and without commanding leaders. In 
place of the religious zeal which has served as dynamic 
and cement for such communities as Shakers, Amana, 
Perfectionist, et cetera, Mr. Wooster would substitute 
“an intelligent purpose of eliminating personal selfish- 
ness.” To this he would add a spiritual quality which is 
equivalent to religious zeal but which does not partake 
of religiosity. Democracy in the form of general assem- 
blies to determine policies has failed in both religious 
and secular colonies. Communal idealists, according to 
the author’s testimony, tend to become crapulous once 
they enter the portals of democracy. The chief critical 
significance of Mr. Wooster’s volume is contained in his 
frank disavowal of the sufficiency of economic determinism 
as the cornerstone of cooperative enterprise. Economic 
determinism is conjoined with egoism or selfishness by 
the author in a manner which further analysis of the 
total personality would in all likelihood dissipate. 


E. C. L. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS: 1920-1923. By 


R. R. Enrretp. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1924. $3.50. 


This book is written from an English point of view, 
but a considerable portion of the discussion is devoted 
to American affairs. It therefore has the added interest 
of giving the American reader a glimpse of how an 

glishman regards our agricultural situation. It demon- 
trates that the agricultural crisis was world wide and 
of varying duration, and that its causes were broader 
than the agricultural industry itself. Variation in the 
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supply of money was one of the causes and such variation 
was partly due to the exigencies of war and reconstruc- 
tion finance. Agriculture suffers more from alteration 
in the general price level than does any other basic in- 
dustry. This is because of the long period between the 
time when the farmer invests his money in a crop and 
the time when he receives his return. Rising prices tend 
to bring increased acreage. Thus the 1922 wheat acreage 
in the five exporting countries more than made up for 
the loss of Russian wheat. Readjustment follows much 
more slowly and is painful. Agriculture has inherent 
economic difficulties, such as the non-liquid character of 
its assets—which become magnified into dangers during 
periods of falling prices. One of the chief difficulties is 
the necessity of paying debts contracted in 1920 in 1923 
units of money which have much greater purchasing 
power. Nature does not order her affairs according to 
the supposedly rigid “laws of economics;” hence those 
who would leave agriculture to free play of such laws 
and yet formulate an agricultural policy, attempt the im- 
possible. Agriculture needs stabilization. One way to 
effect this is to stabilize the general price level in some 
such way as Professor Irving Fisher has been suggesting. 
This lies in the future. An immediate possibility is 
through controlled production and marketing. 

Some of Mr. Enfield’s minor points are of interest. 
He shows the effect of the Federal Reserve Board’s action 
on England and English agriculture, and by quotations at 
least, allows the reader to infer that he agrees with the 
criticism of the Federal Reserve Board, to wit, that it 
delayed raising the rediscount rates too long and then 
when it did act, acted too drastically, making it impossible 
for the agricultural industry to adjust itself in time. 


E. vE S. B. 


CHILD LABOR AND THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. 
By Davis Wascatr Crark. New York, Abingdon 
Press, 1924. $1.00. 

WORKERS’ EDUCATION YEAR BOOK, 1924. 


Workers’ Education Bureau of America, New York. 
$1.00. 


Child labor is becoming a more insistent problem than 
ever. To the person who is looking for data favoring 
the Child Labor Amendment, Mr. Clark’s book will be 
interesting. It is a monograph on child labor, treating 
briefly its physical effect upon the child, its effect upon 
his opportunity for education, upon his efficiency in adult 
life, and upon the labor problem in general. The author 
also discusses the relation between child labor and juvenile 
delinquency. Included in the book are excerpts from the 
writings and addresses of influential men. There is a 
brief bibliography and a history of the movement for the 
abolition of child labor. 

The initial volume of the Workers’ Education Year 
Book is further evidence that Workers’ Education has 
become a definite and important movement. The aims 
of Workers’ Education are stated in Part I. Part II 
is a report of the Bhird National Convention which was 
held in New York in April, 1923. Part III contains a 
directory of trade union colleges, study classes, educational 
committees, affiliated state and local unions and other 
Workers’ Education enterprises in the United States. In 
addition to this list of educational enterprises, there is a 
list of national organizations affiliated with the Bureau 
and a bibliography which will introduce the reader to the 
growing body of interpretative literature in the field of 
Workers’ Education. CME 
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